HOW A  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  TOOK  SHAPE

on pilgrimages, and to give alms. The moment cities became wealthy,
local pride and unity of faith spurred them on to dedicate their energies
and their credit to the construction of churches worthy of God. The
contrast between the small populations of these towns, the poverty of
their private dwellings and the splendours of their cathedrals, proves the
intensity of their faith.

None then dreamed that a philosopher might cast doubts upon revealed
truth. Such a wretch would have run the risk of being excommunicated,
laid under an interdict, subjected to torture. Putting yourself outside the
Christian community would have meant condemning yourself to death.
To this rule there was a single exception: the Jews, who were tolerated
both as witnesses to the Scriptures and as useful intermediaries in trade
with the infidels, not to speak of their capacity to lend money at interest.
They were confined in ghettos, but remained free to worship in their
synagogues and to cultivate rabbinical lore. Through them Arabic culture
penetrated into France. Hie lives of all the rest were dominated by the
influence of die Catholic Church. Processions studded with the rich
banners of the confraternities marked die passage of the months and days.
The churches were bedecked with tapestries by die guild merchants; they
were enriched with treasures of jewellers' work and the vestments of the
clergy were embroidered in gold. What a rich American of the twentieth
century does for his university, a wealdiy merchant of the thirteenth
would have done for his cadiedral.

It was the Church likewise which had organized education. In the
villages die priest taught a few privileged children their Catechism,
reading, writing and simple arithmetic. The bishop's school had the
right to give a 'licence' to teach. When, under die Capetians, die royal
administration expanded, secretaries and lawyers diat were sought after
had also to be theologians. From this need were born the universities,
which at die outset were guilds or corporations of professors and students.
They were offshoots of the cathedral schools, wherein were taught the
seven liberal arts: grammar, logic,1 rhetoric, aridimetic, geometry,
astronomy and music. As early as die twelfdi century, Paris was a teaching
centre celebrated throughout Europe. Abelard's dream, like that of every
learned man, was to teach there, and when he was unable to do so within
die city itself, he established himself on the other bank of the Seine, on the
Mount of Saint Genevieve. Litde by little die kings of France realized
diat this gadiering together at the stadium parisiense of young men from
every country who came to drink 'at diis fount of the Catholic faith', lent